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PREFACE 



As we Dreoare for the new authorization of the Improving America s Schools Act of 1 994 
f^ASA) The federal government's largest commitment to elementary and secondary 
education we mJ^^^ rl?hhk the way we have traditionally served children m h.gh-poverty 
scho^^Asresearih has shown, poor children who 9° tos<Jools v^h J;gj;conc^^^^^^^ 
of poverty are falling farther behind despite our best efforts to help them- t s tm^e o 
?efom^ our nation's poorest schools, and the Title I program /^"^'S"*^^^^^,®,^^ 
new wavs particulariy through innovative and comprehensive schoolwide Programs (SW 
focused on hSnV "^^et higher standards. These programs hold great 

Dotential for refoSg whole schools, rather than working at the edges by focusing or% on 
Sua U^te^^ programs that operate in the schools for a small part of the child s 
rnsStonS. J^ichard W. Riley. Secretary. U.S. Department of Education) 

This Kentucky Department of Education guide provides infomiation on schoolwide 
J^^^raTs whTch includes the following: a definition, key features a planmng p o^^^^^^^ 
suggested activities during the planning year and a planning checkhst. ^^'^cusseM^^^ 
roles of the school district coordinator, school principal, teachers and Pa jn 
ac^mplishing an effective schoolwide program. There is a lengthy appendix section that 
includf!3 helpful documents. 

We encourage you to draw upon this guide to plan and implemerit a sua^essful schoolv^^de 
program A properly planned schoolwide program will help nil rhiMm ac/»gyg high 
^Standards. 



The following is an abstract for ERIC publication. 
SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAM PLANNING GUIDE 1995-96 

Under the Imoroving America's Schools Act of 1 994, the eligibility requirement to 
become a Si schoolwide program is relaxed. As a result, there will be a dramatic 
increase in the number of schoolwide programs. The Kentucky Department of 
EdSon^^^^^^ a critical need to develop a planning guide to be used for technical 
SsiSnce tfel^i^ schools. The guide takes the school through a year- long panning 
oroii It contains a sample needs assessment guide as well as infomia^on on the 
?;mprnents o?a schoolwide program and on school restructuring^ l^ol t4uahout 
technical assistance meetings or as a step-by-step process by the school throughout 
the planning year. 
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DEFINITION OF A SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAM 

What is a Schoolwide Program (SWP)? Schoolwide programs are designed to reform 
the instructional program of the school. Under the Improving America's Schools Act of 
1994 a school with a poverty level ' . 60% or greater in 1995-96 (50% thereafter) is eligible 
to plan a schoolwide program. Scr Dolwide programs may commingle Title I resources with 
other resources to upgrade the ei tire educ?itional program of the school. 

This school year (1 994-95) in Kentucky. 1 34 cut of 200 eligible schools operate schoolwide 
prc^rams. The projected count of eligible SWPs for 1995-96 at 60 P^rc^nt pover^^^^^^^ 
is 408 schools and at 50 percent poverty level is 567 schools. The Title I Branch of the 
Division of Program Resources saw a critical need to develop a SWP planning guide to be 
used for technical assistance to eligible schools. That technical assistance is taking the 
form of meetings across the Commonwealth at selected sites, in order to draw several 
schools together at one time. In the early stages, it is recommended that each school bnng 
a committee of three: principal, teacher member of School Based Decision Making Council 
and a parent . The meetings will continue throughout 1995-96 school year as the Kentucky 
Department of Education Title I staff attempts to meet with every eligible (60% and 50 /o 
poverty level) school to assist in the plan and implementation of a schoolwide program. 

Successful schoolwide programs will demonstrate and establish these characteristics: 

► successfully implement schoolwide decision making 

► create effective working plans for improvement through school transformation plans 
(STP) 

1. integrate other existing categorical programs into a coherent instructional program 
for all children 

► allocate available resources more effectively 

► provide ongoing support to classroom teachers 
institute instructional reforms for disadvantaged students. 
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KEY FEATURES OF SUCCESSFUL SCHOOLWIDE 

PROGRAMS 

Schools start down pathways to success for different reasons, and they take various 
foies -S-ouglTno single set of features is common to all schoolwide programs, the 
following are basic to many of those studied: 

-An agreed-upon vision for all students, based on higher academic standards 
and adequate designs and plans to implement the vision; 

-A clear focus on academic achievement; 

-Extended planning and a collaborative program design; 

-A well-defined organization and management structure; 

-A strong professional community; 

-Cultural inclusiveness; 

-Parent and community involvement; and 

-Evidence of school and student progress. 

One point practitioners repeat is that Title 1 o°'j'*de prograrns are n^^^^ 
implemented, but are constantly evolving" (Schenck and Beckstrom. 1993, III-3). 

Source: An Idea Book: Implementing Schoolwide Projects, U.S Department of 
Education, 1994. 
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TARGETED ASSISTANCE SCHOOL vs. 
SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAM 

There are two types of programs under Title 1: Targeted Assistance Schools and Schoolwide 
Programs. The following chart compares the two programs. 

AHuantane of a Schoolwide Program: There is increased flexibility in the use of Title 1 funds 
fn a sc^ooUde pro^^^^^^ is not required to ident^ particular children or to provide 

in a scnooiwiae progrdm. ' ' 'f'* Rpcause funds may be used n combination with 



Tar geted Assistance School 

Defmltion: A school ineligible to be a 
schoolwide program or that chooses to 
not operate one or that is planning a 
schoolwide program must use funds only 
for programs that provide services for 
children identified as in greatest need of 
assistance. 



Schootwide Program 

Defmltion: A school with at least 60% 
low-income for 1995-96 (50% for 1996- 
97) is eligible to plan a schoolwide 
program. A schoolwide program muj>t 
upgrade the entire educational program 
in the school. 



School Allocation: The school's 
allocation is based on the number of low- 
income children in the school. A district 
may use "banding" as a way to allocate a 
higher per pupil amount to higher poverty 
schools. 



School Allocation: The school's 
allocation is based on the number of low- 
income children in the school. A district 
may use "banding" as a way to allocate a 
higher per pupil amount to higher poverty 
schools. 



Eligible Children: The school identifies 
children who are failing or most at risk of 
failing to meet the academic expectations 
and having greatest academic need for 
special assistance. ^ 



Eligible Children: The school is not 
required to identify particular children. All 
children are to be provided the 
opportunity to meet the academic 
expectations. 



Needs Assessment: The school must 
conduct a needs assessment to 
determine children who are failing or 
most at risk of failing to meet the 
academic expectations. The needs of all 
age/grade levels must be assessed 
including incoming entry level students. 
The children who are in greatest need of 
assistance are provided Title I services. 



Needs Assessment: A school must 
conduct a comprehensive needs 
assessment of all children In the school 
based on their performance toward 
meeting the academic expectations. A 
comprehensive needs assessment must 
be based on multiple, objective, 
educational data. The needs of all 
age/grade levels must be assessed, 
including incoming entry level students. 
If the school completes a school 
transformation plan, the needs 
assessment data may be used for the 
schoolwide program. 
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Requirements: The program in a 
I targeted assistance school must: 
Focus resources to help Title I 
students meet the academic 
expectations; 

Improve achievement of Title I children 
based on effective means; 
Ensure planning for served students is 
incorporated into existing school 
planning time; 

Use effective instructional strategies 
that give primary consideration to 
increasing amount and quality of 
teaming time, provide accelerated, high 
quality curriculum, including applied 
learning and minimizing removing 
children from the classroom; 
Be coordinated with and support the 
regular educational program in 
providing an enriched and accelerated 
curriculum; 

Provide instruction by highly qualified 
professional staff; 

Provide opportunities for high quality 
professional development. 



Requirements: The schoolwide program 
must: 

" Impact the entire educational program 

of the school; 
*■ Provide opportunities for all students 
to meet the academic expectations 
(assistance must be provided to 
students not meeting the -academic 
expectations); 

Implement professional development 
activities that will: 

- ensure instruction is provided by 
highly qualified professional staff 

- use effective instructional strategies 

- increase the amount and quality of 
learning time 

- meet the educational needs of 
historically underserved populations, 
including girls and women; 

Increase parental involvement; 
Be coordinated/involved with other 
programs. 



Instructional Assistants: In a targeted 
assistance school, the Title I instructional 
assistants (and teachers) must provide 
services that directly benefit the Title I 
students. 

nstructional assistants must: 
► Possess the knowledge and skills 
sufficient to assist participating 
children in meeting the academic 
expectations; 

Have a secondary school diploma, or 
its recognized equivalent; 
^ Be under the direct supervision of the 
classroom teacher responsible for the 
students being served; 
Be included In professional 
development activities when feasible. 



Instructional Assistants: In a 

schoolwide program, Title I funded 
instructional assistants (and teachers) 
may work with all students. 



Instructional assistants must: 

► Possess the knowledge and skills 
sufficient to assist all children in 
meeting the academic expectations; 

► Have a secondary school diploma, or 
its recognized equivalent; 

► Be under the direct supervision of the 
classroom teacher; 

» Be included in professional 
development activities when feasible. 



Evaluation: UsetheKIRIS 
accountability system to determine if 
students are making progress toward 
Kentucky's academic expectations. 



Evaluation: Use the KIRIS 
accountability system to detemiine if 
students are making progress toward 
Kentucky's academic expectations. 
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Whafs Working in the Trenches 

Real Schoolwide Change Comes Only When You Have a Process 

xK« otaff at ro^ Plementarv School in Dade City, Florida, had a wonderful philosophy 
ISout ?hilln T?^^^^ eduction. They worked hard and oared a 

?o' But thercou™^^ rle the achievement levels of their students - 96 percent of 
whom are low income and 81 percent "minority." 

Then they realized what was missing from their efforts. 

•There was absolutely no organization ... no structure, no teaming." says Principal 
Jnd?R^riguez^^^^^^^^^ 1 Schoolwide Project Network member. "We just didn t 
have a process to do what we wanted to do." 

That was in 1988. "Today. Cox has a process for everything." says Ro^ri^^^^^^^ 
orocess is largely responsible for the school's being a winner in the 1994 Chapter 1 
Eal SSion Programs and being named a 1993-94 Nationa Blue Ribbon 
SchoS' It ?s XTnabled the school to totally restructure Itself with 41 major innov.-n 
programs. 

"It would be inaccurate to state that the 41 programs caused our success/' expla^^^^^ 
Rodriguez "Our success is because of the process we use to make good decisions. 
Our programs work because they have been carefully chosen and assessed for us by 



us." 



••We got to where we are." she continues, "because the process encouraged teaming 
which encouraged planning which encouraged inservicing which encouraged 
Implementing which encouraged evaluating which produced successes which in turn 
encouraged the staff." 

There are approximately 300 organizational tasks that Rodriguez completed to create 
"ThTpracesTneSssaiy to restructure Cox's schoolwide project. But here are some of 



the basics: 



Gather Information and discuss needs. The principal asks students 
teachers, noninstructional staff, parents and community businesses and 
orqanizatlons. "What can we do to better educate students? SmaH 
representative groups work together to come to consensus on needs in areas 
such as parent and community involvement, teacher input, discipline, academic 
focus, student environment, financing, and teacher-staff support. 

Decide on best strategies for change. Students, staff, parents, and community 
members set goals and brainstorm new strategies and programs to meet 
assessed needs. Plus they explore options for funding the new efforts. 
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I Develop a plan for implementation and assessment. A goal dispersement 
plan and monitoring flow chart provide structure for carrying out school, distnct, 
state and national goals. Goals are evaluated each March and consensus is 
reached on a revised plan. Committees also make revisions throughout the year. 

I Work the plan. A staff Leadership Team meets every Monday to discuss 

aqenda items that involve the whole school. Items needing team input are taken 
to the grade level teams on Tuesday for infonnation, revision, or consensus. On 
Wednesday grade-level team leaders bring anything needing further attention 
back to the Leadership Team. This team also assigns ad hoc teams to study 
issues brought up by students, staff, parents, or the community. There s also an 
ongoing Parent Advisory Council. 

Rodriquez believes so much in the need for planning and organization that she 
has just published a book on it titled. l/V/7ere Do lA/eBeg/n; The Process. 

Contact: Linda Rodriguez, Principal. 

Rodney B. Co Elementary, 
201 W. Martin Luther King Blvd.. 
Dade City, FL 33525, (813) 968-5271 

Source: network news Volume 2, Number 2, December 1994 - January 1995 
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YEAR-LONG PLANNING PROCESS 



The foilowing timeline describes activities inherent in the role and responsibility of the 
f^^ h ff o'^i^^ coordinator . This person may or may not be the Title I coordinator for the 
district. The following planning process is applied at the school level. 

In the case where a school has gone through the process of developing a School 
Transformation Plan, the results of this plan may be used in the development of the 
schoolwide program plan. 

OCT Communicate with and gain support of superintendent and other 

administrative staff. Clearly communicate that the schoolwide program is an 
important issue and ensure that everyone understands the advantages of a 
schoolwide program (including benefits to the school) - general and specific. 
Effective communication can facilitate the planning process. Emphasize the 
new direction for Title 1 evaluation and that a schoolwide program is likely to 
improve test scores overall. Prepare a 1-2 page information packet about 
schoolwide programs for the superintendent and other administrative staff. 

OCT Discuss with the Title I coordinator all required components of a schoolwide 

program and necessary steps in the planning process. Clearly define what 
needs to occur. Address any factors such as political concerns, economic 
deprivation, allocations, needs of schools, timelines, etc. 

OCT Communicate with and gain support of the principal. Meet with the principal 

several times, one-on-one. These meetings can be brief but must be 
informative. It is critical that the principal be supportive and knowledgeable 
in order to communicate effectively with school staff. 

NOV The school council establishes an initial schoolwide planning committee as 

a standing committee. Membership must include representatives of the 
community, teachers, principals, parents of children enrolled in the school, 
other staff such as counselor or librarian, and in secondary schools, students. 

NOV Conduct initial meeting with entire school staff (certified and classified), 

including Title I coordinator and principal(s). This meeting should focus on 
the opportunity to become a schoolwide program, the planning involved, the 
-components of a schoolwide program, and the benefits of such a program. 
At this point, the principal should be prepared to overcome complaints and/or 
obstacles and relay to the staff his/her support for the program, as well as set 
a positive tone for the planning process. 
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NOV-DEC Begin the needs assessment process (see Appendix A. Needs Assessment 
Guide for Title i Schooiwide Programs). This process should involve the 
planning committee members, the Title I coordinator, principal(s). or other 
appropriate individuals. Note that if the school completed a comprehensive 
needs assessment for the School Transformation Plan (STR), these results 
may serve as the needs assessment for the Title I schooiwide program. 

The needs assessment process should include an analysis of the KIRIS data, 
including portfolio data, and any other student data that may indicate problem 
areas contributing to poor performance. Conduct at least two surveys - one 
for parents and one for staff - to determine needs of the school. The 
planning committee may want to modify the sample questiorinaires provided 
in Appendix A to address unique needs of the school. Use the Family 
Resource Center or other support groups to reach parents. Simultaiieously, 
as committee members review student data, they should meet informal y 
(one-on-one or in small groups) with staff, parents, community members to 
share some of the findings and gain input from their perspectives. 

DEC The planning committee rriembers review, compile, and analyze iieeds 

assessment data. Problems, needs, and/or concerns are identified and 
placed into general categories. Committee members discuss and pnontize 
categories of greatest need. Results are summarized and preliminary report 
is prepared to be shared and discussed with entire school staff, parents, 
community members, and LEA representatives. Conduct meeting to share 
needs assessment results, providing ample opportunity for feedback and 
discussion Participants should be given an opportunity to identify possible 
reasons for concerns and/or problems and to cite any other evidence that 
may indicate other problem areas. Discussion may focus not only on 
concerns but also strengths. This sharing time is essential for building 
consensus about areas of need. Some time should be spent brainstorming 
ideas about how identified problems could be addressed. The number of 
need categories should be limited so that resources are not spread too thinly. 
The identified categories of greatest need should be directly related to 
instruction. Some examples of such categories are curriculum alignment, 
technology, or writing. 

JAN After thorough review of all student data and thoughtful consideration of 

feedback from the large-group meeting, committee members identify specific 
categories of need. For each category of need identified, a chairperson from 
the initial planning committee is selected (may be appointed by the school 
council or principal) to lead a subcommittee which virill address the respective 
category of need. The chairperson should be the most knowledgeable and 
capable person in that specific area. All staff should be selected to sen/e on 
a subcommittee. Note that for each need category identified, there will be a 
subcommittee, thus a number of subcommittees will be working at the same 
time. 
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JAN-MAR Each subcommittee member should have a clear understanding of the 
mission. The committee is charged with the following activities - research 
the category, brainstorm ideas, review best practices, visit model sites, 
survey all staf , examine various professional development programs, etc. 
(see Appendix B for possible resources). There should be ongoing 
communication between committee members and the school staff. 
Committees should meet weekly, if possible. 

APR Each subcommittee compiles findings and prepares a preliminary report that 

outlines recommendations. Schoolwide components, required by federal 
law are to be incorporated in each subcommittee report. Each 
subcommittee member, not just the chairperson, signs off on the 
recommendations. 

Preliminary reports are shared with the whole school staff. Distribute to staff 
members a copy of each report before the whole-school staff meeting is held. 
During the meeting, the staff discusses findings, raises questions/concerns, 
and requests any revisions to preliminary plan. Ample time should be 
provided to build consensus on a vision for the schoolwide program ~ 
leading to the development of goals and strategies. Subcommittee members 
should be prepared to justify why changes in instructional program may be 
needed, as well as the professional development necessary to address the 
changes. These types of concerns and/or problems can be major barriers 
to the planning process unless adequately resolved with supportive 
rationales. 

APR-MAY The initial planning committee investigates any unresolved questions and/or 
concerns, and fomnalizes the proposed schoolwide plan, making necessary 
revisions. The planning committee reports to entire school staff. After the 
staff has had an opportunity to discuss the schoolwide program plan, a vote 
is taken to confirm consensus. If there is dissension, subcommittee 
members should be prepared to refocus the staff on the major 
benefits/advantages of implementing a schoolwide program. Emphasize that 
the proposed plan is not static and that planning is ongoing and will be 
modified as changes are necessary. 

School council approves the schoolwide program plan. 

The LEA (district Title I coordinator) must approve the schoolwide program 
plan before it is submitted to the state as a part of the Title ! application. 
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ACTIVITIES DURING THE PLANNING YEAR 

While planning a schoolwide program, the school operates a targeted assistance school 
DTogram Even though Title I services must directly benefit Title I students in a targeted 
assLance school, there are many activities a school may do as ongoing preparation or 
becoming a schoolwide program. Planning must include initiatives in systemic school 
reform. 

The school may include the following activities in their planning year. These should be 
included in the school's targeted assistance plan mini-budget: 

1 . Professsional development for the entire staff on systemic school reform; 

2 Professional development for the entire staff (teachers and assistants) on effective 
teaching/learning strategies (based on the needs assessment); 

3. Timelines for implementing the teaching strategies (with follow-up activities for 
teachers/assistants); 

4 Travel (and substititutes) for the committees to visit schools with effective programs 
based on needs identified through the needs assessment; 

5 Stipends and refreshments for committee meetings and entire school meetings to 
plan and discuss changes in the current instructional program; 

6 Meetings and refreshments with parents of children at the school and members of 
the community to discuss and receive input on the schoolwide program plan; 

7. Experiment with instructional strategies to assist students in meeting higher 
standards. 
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ADDRESSING THE SWP COMPONENTS 

The schoolwide program must be based on a comprehensive plan to ref<>rm the total 
Instructional program in the school. During the planning process, the school must 
address the components required for the schoolwide program under Trtle I law. Use 
these questions to guide the school as it plans and develops its schoolwide program. 



Schoolwide Program Components 
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Consultation. The schoolwide program 
must be developed in consultation with 
the LEA over the course of a year with the 
involvement of the community to be 
served and individuals (teachers, 
principals, other staff, parents of children 
in the school, and students if high school) 
wh o will carry it out. 

Needs Assessment Comprehensive 
needs assessment of all children in the 
school based on performance of children 
regarding the state standards. 



SWP Plan: How is each component 
addressed? 



Over the course of a year, what and when has 
members of the community had input into the 
schoolwide program? 

What and when have those people carrying out 
the plan had input into the plan? 



What does the needs assessment show regarding 
all children's progress in meeting the academic 
expectations in all content areas (reading, math, 
science, social studies)? 



3. Strategies for Schoolwide Reform. 
Strategies in the plan must: 

4 provide all children the opportunity to 
meet the state's pr oficient and 
^tjSti pgnished perf prmance levels. 

are based on gffgctive means of 
improving children's achievement, such 
as utilizing research-based teaching 
strategies. 

use effective instry tj ^tional strategies which 
increase the amount and quality of 
learning time and help provide an 
enriched and accelerated curriculum. 

meet the gjyMt'^<^^> "^^ds of historically 
underserved populations, including girls 
and women. 

address the ngftds a" children, 
particularly the n^tj^ofthe target 
population of any program included in the 
SWP. Strategies may include counseling 
and mentoring services, comprehensive 
career development enhancement of 
employability and occupational skills, 
career and college awareness and 
school-to-work transition services. 

address how the school will datermlne if 
^'jth n?gdg ha^f ^^^^ 

arft consistent Y^ith gtatff^^9^^ ^^^^''^ 
plans. 



What strategies will be used by the entire school 
to reform the instructional program? All of these 
must be included. 



Staffing: Instruction by highly qualified 
professional staff. 



How will the school assure that instruction will be 
delivered by highly qualified staff? 
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5. Staff Devo/opmenr High quality V 
professional development for teachers r 
and aides, and where appropriate, tl 
principals, parents, pupil services 

1 personnel, and other staff to enaoie an y 
children in school to meet state c 

j standards. ^ 


Vhat professional development will the staff 
aceive to enable all children in the school to meet 
ie academic expectations? 

Vhat followuD activities to professional 
levelopment are planned to support instructional 
»taff? 


6. Parent InvolvBment Strategies to > 
increase parent involvement, such as * 
j literacy services. 


A/hat strateaies to increase parent involvement 
are planned? 


1 7. PrBSchool Transition Plan for assisting 
transition for preschool children from early 
Childhood programs such as Head Start, 
Even Start, or State-run preschool 
programs to local elementary programs. 


How will the school assist in the transition from 
Dreschool to primary programs? 


8. Dacision-Making. Measures to include 
teachers in decisions regarding use of 
additional assessments in order to 
provide mfomnation on and improve 
perfomr-ence of individual students and 
1 overall instructional program. 


What measures are being taken to assure 
teachers are included in decisions regarding the 
use of additional assessments? 


1 9. Students Not Meeting Standards: 

Activities to ensure that students having 
difficulty mastering standards get 
effective, timely additional assistance, 
teachers get periodic training in how to 
identify such difficulties and provide 
assistance (to extent feasible) . 


What assistance will students who are not 
meeting the academic expectations receive? 

What ongoing training will teachers receive to 
identify and address these student difficulties? 


j 10. Teacher^Parent Conferences, leacner- 
parent conferences for any student who 
has not met standards. 


What provision will be made for teacher-parent 
conferences for students not meeting the 
academic expectations? 


111. Other Areai^ Besides incorporating the 
1 above components, the plan must also: 

f inninHP » list of State, loca! and federal 
prQflr^ms and describe how all fundlDfl 
sources will help implement components. 

♦ describe how the school will provide 
individual assessment results and 

1 interpretations of results to parents (those 
children who participate in assessments). 

^ prnwiHPR fnr Q5|iection of data on 

achievement and assessment results of 
Qtijriftnts disaggregated bv economically 
disadvantaged vs. non, disabled vs. non. 
Limited English Proficiency, by gender, 
major racial or ethnic groups. 

♦ where appropriate, be developed in 
poordination with proarams under the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 
1994. the Cart D. Perkins Vocational and 

I Applied technology Education Act and the 
National Community Service Act of 1990. 

▲ « rftV'^^^ undated on an ongoinQ 
1 basis. 


What programs will be included in the schoolwide 
program and how will they help implement the 
components? 

How will individual assessment results and 
interpretations of results be provided to parents? 

What provisions will be made to collect and 
disaggregate achievement data and assessment 
results? 

If appropriate, how will the schoolwide program be 
coordinated with these programs? 

What provisions will be made to revise and update 
the plan on an ongoing basis? 



Elements of Strong vs. Weak 
Schoolwlde Program Plans 



Strong Plan 


Weak Plan 


Target of schootwide program is curriculum and 1 
instruction ^ 

Problem area(s) targeted on basis of thorough, 
objective needs assessment 

Focus of plan relates directly to problem area(s) 

Improvement goal(s) are well -defined, based on 
results of needs assessment, and determined by 
consensus of all relevant parties 


'arget of schootwide program is peripheral to 
:uniculum and insUuction 

Heeds assessment weak, incomplete, not 
Dbjective, based on only test scores 

Focus of plan "circumvents" real problem area(s) 

Improvement goal(s) vague, not consistent with 
results of needs assessment, determined by 
administrative mandate 


Intensive, continuous staff development is 
planned to support improvement focus 

Strategies and activities for children and parents 
relate directly to improvement goal(s) 

Strategies and activities reflect effective, 
research-based instructional practices 

Strategies and activities are integrated and 
sustained 


Staff development is a lopicai poipoum lai^isiiiy 
follow through 

Strategies and activities reflect local preferences, 
availability, expertise, etc. 

1 No real effort to focus strategies/activities on 
improvement goal 

No close links between different strategies and 
activities; most are short term 


Implementation continually monitored for 
problems, feedback, adjustments 

Administrative leadership/support to ensure initial 
and continuing plan operation 

Title 1 pervades the school program; Title 1 
activities are for everyone; Title 1 is not segregated 
physically, nor are services provided only by 
coordinators and Title 1 teachers to low achieving 
1 students 

Specific uses of funds are explained and budget 
items directly relate to identified needs and 
1 program goals 


1 No or weak provision for monitoring plan 
implementation 

Insufficient administrative leadership/support 
indicated 

Title 1 continues more or less as in the past with 
identified groups of children and sometimes a 
separate space 

Budget items listed with no or little explanation, no 
close links between budget and identified 
needs/program goals 
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IS YOUR SWP PLAN S.M.A.R.T.? 



Directions Use the following statements to guide a review of your school's schootwide program 
(SWP) Dian Place a check beside any statement which is answered by the SWP team in a less- 
han-positive manner (e.g., "No." "1 don't know." or "sometimes"). Each statement checked is 
a potential area for refining either the SWP plan or the SWP planning process to ensure that 
implementation/improvement efforts focus on changes that wiii have positive impact on children s 
achievement. 

Is your plan: 

Specif ic?^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^l^^^y ^^^^^^ ^^^^ everyone understands what we 
want to do. 

Each SWP strategy is specific and sequential. It is clear what will be done and in what 
order things will occur. 

Each SWP tactic/activity specifies the detailed actions that must occur in order to 
accomplish the SWP strategies. 

The SWP tactics specify WHO (the lead person for each action is named). WHEN (the 

specific dates/timelines for each action) and WHAT (the necessary resources for e?-ch 

action). 

Measurable? , . 

The SWP goals are measurable-we will know when each goal is met based on 

specific data or outcomes. 

The SWP tactics state an outcome (the result, product, or outcome signals that each 
action taken has been completed). 

The evaluation plan looks at the SWP activities (did we do what we said we would 

do?) and impact (is it making a difference for kids?). 

Attainable? 

The overall SWP plan has a logical progression and a realistic chance for success. 

The SWP goals have a narrow enough focus to be manageable. 

The SWP strategies are sufficient in number to ensure each stated goal will be met. 

The SWP activities involve a variety of persons in implementing the plan-the 
responsibility for change does not reside with only one or two people. 
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The SWP goals address important needs (based on the needs 
assessment/diagnosis). 

The SWP goals are important. They will, when achieved, make a difference for kids. 

The SWP goals reflect inwardly (on changes in Title I instructional practices) as well 

as outwardly (on program organization and support). 

The SWP strategies specify important approaches/areas that must be addressed to 

meet each goal. 

The SWP tactics/activities include ongoing opportunities for inservice and staff 
development that are directly related to helping staff implement change. 

The SWP plan has a direct link to improved student achievement. 



TrackabiG? 

The formative evaluation plan sets several specific dates during the year to review 

data. 

The formative evaluation plan involves decision making to determine if the progress 
to date is satisfactory. 

The formative evaluation activities track accomplishment of SWP tactics and 

strategies. 

The formative evaluation plan involves a group meeting to review the summarized 
data. 

The formative evaluation plan focuses on "where we are now." 
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SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAM NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



OVERVIEW OF SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAMS 

Definition: In a schoolwide program funds must be used to upgrade the entire 
educational program of a school. 

A school that has at least 60% low-income for 1995-96 (50% for 1996-97) is eligible to 
pJan a schoolwide program. During the 1995-96 school year, an eligib.e school that is 
planning a schoolwide program must conduct a comprehensive needs assessment as a 
pari of their plan. 

Those schools that are currently schoolwide programs must condurt a ^^mprehensive 
needs assessment as a part of their new schoolwide program plan for 1995-96. 

Eligible Children- The school is not required to identify particular children. All children 
are to be provided the opportunity to meet the teaming goals/academic expectations. 

Needs Assessment: A school must conduct a comprehensive needs assessment of all 
children in the school based on their performance toward meeting the learning 
goals/academic expectations. A comprehensive needs assessment must be based on 
multipte objective, educational data. The needs of all age/grade levels must be 
assessed, including incoming entry level. Each school must conduct its own needs 
assessment. Each school should keep this data on file. The LEA should keep a copy 
of the school's summarized data. 
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1995-96 NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROCESS IN A 
SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAM 

If the school completes a school transformation plan, the needs assessment data may 
be used for the schoolwide program. 

SteD 1 The school completes an analysis of the Curriculum Report. Accountability 
Report UerLevei Report and Portfolio Scoring to identify overall trends student 

pISolanS. All content areas (reading, ^ t^kSatl'^L^^^^^^^^ 
should be examined. The results are recorded on the KIRIS Analysis WorKsneet. 

Step 2. Collect other needs assessment data to identify Problem ^reas ^^at affect 
student performance. Record applicable school data on the Additional Student Data 
Worksheet. 

The School Transformation Planning Guidebook includes the following student data that 
may be reviewed: 

1 Numbers served in ESS or other school programs. 

2 Performance on school-made tests/exams. 

3. Numbers enrolled in advanced placement classes. 

4. Number of suspensions. 

5. Detentions. 

6 Number and types of parent support groups. 

7 Number of parents attending parent conferences. 

8 Existence of council committees and number of participants. 

9'. Extent of minority participation on council, committees and at school events. 
10 Existence of parent-student handbook. 

1 1 '. Census of children below school age who will be enrolling in the future. 

Step 3 Survey teachers and parents to further identify and analyze needs. Identify 
needs that may be addressed through support services such as a counselor or librarian. 
Sample surveys are included. 

Step 4 Analyze the data gathered in Steps 1-3 to identify student performance 
needs/problems. List identified needs under categories such as Preschool Program, 
Primary Program. Technology, Writing. Social/Health needs, etc. Prioritize the top 
cateqorles of need. These categories of need become the basis for planning (or making 
changes In) the schoolwide program. Record needs on the Schoolwide Program Needs 
Assessment Analysis Summary sheets. 
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STEP1 

Worksheet for Analyzing KIRIS Data for 
Schoolwide Programs 

When reviewing school summary data, all content areas (reading, niathematics, 
scienc^ and social studies) should be examined. It is important to look for overall 
trend^n sJudenTperfL School performance results based on one grade with.n 
a school have' implications for the total school instructional program^ For exam^e. 
if arade 4 results indicate poor performance in mathematics, school staff and parents 
2y want to cS changes in the primary as well as the 4th grade mathemat.cs 
program. 

Use the Aftft ft««mAnt Cu rri«..i»im RftDort to complete the following questions: 

1 . Which content area(s) has the highest percent of students categorized as 
Novice? 



Within the content area(s) identified above, which cluster(s) of academic 
expectations, or for reading which passage type(s). show the greatest percent 
students categorized as Novice? 



Do results indicate that within any content areas extreme gaps exist in terms o1 
student performance of subgroup populations relative to gender, ethnicity, and 
Title 1 /Non-Title 1? If so. which area(s)? 
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KIRtS Data Analysis 
(continued) 

Use the V.r.ntintabilitv Report to complete the following questions: 

4. Comparing consecutive year results, has performance in a given content area(s) 
dropped dramatically? If so, v/hich area(s)? 



Within the noncognitive area, are there indicators which appear to be negatively 
impacting student performance? If so. which ones? 



Use the l ^m Level Report to complete the following questions: 

6. Within the content area(s) identified in number 1 , which common open-response 
items are most often scored as zero, one, or two? 



After examining the common open-response items identified in number 6. list the 
academic expectations, concepts, and/or processes reflected in these items. 
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KIRIS Data Analysis 
(continued) 



Use additional data to answer question #8. This data may include student responses 
to KIRiS common items; student work samples from other open-response 'tems, 
performance events, portfolio entries, journals, teacher-made tests; results of teacher 
observations/conferencing, etc. 

8 What instructional/curricular-related problem(s) appears to be a contributing 
fector toward the high percent of Novice students wrth.n the oon^^'^rem 
identified in number 1? Cite evidence from the data to support the problem(s). 
(See further explanation below about possible types of problems.) 



This additional data may reveal problems other than just content kr.owledge. For 
IJample a hi percent of Novice students identified in science rnay in fact reveal a 
3m in reading comprehension and mathematical problem solvnig, .n addition to 
See c^Sment Therefore, the Title 1 focus area may be identified as science with 
Tmph^sis 0^^^^^^ comprehension and mathematical problem solvmg. Problem 
sS may refer to a student's ability to understand and employ mathematical problem- 
solving strategies, or it may refer to the student's ability to apply, analyze, synthesize, 
and evaluate information. 

Here are s<2m£ examples of situations that may_indicate problems with reading 
comprehension, writing, problem solving, or reasoning. 

Student responses that . . . 

• are totally incorrect or irrelevant may indicate a problem with reading 
comprehension. 

• demonstrate a completion of important components of the task and an 
understending of the concept, but are not clearly communicated maiLindicate a 
problem with writing. 

• demonstrate a basic understending of the problem but an inappropriate use of a 
problem-solving strategy majLindicate a weakness in problem solving. 

• demonstrate an invalid explanation or conclusion in justifying an argument may 
indicate a weakness in analytical reasoning skills. 
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KIRIS Data Analysis 
(continued) 

Use the school's writing portfolio scores to complete the following questions: 

9. After reviewing the writing portfolio scores, does it ^PP^^^^hat students over all 
are making adequate progress toward the proficient level of perfomiance? 
Explain. 



10. 



Is further analysis of the writing portfolios needed? If so. complete an ana ysis of 
the poXlios and describe any patterns that may indicate strengths and/or 
weaknesses in the writing curriculum and/or instructional program. 



Use the school's mathematics portfolio scores to complete the following questions: 

1 1 After reviewing the mathematics portfolio scores, does it appear that students 
over all are making adequate progress toward the proficient level of 
performance? Explain. 



12 Is further analysis of the mathematics portfolios needed? If so. complete an 
■ analysis of the portfolios and describe any patterns that may indicate strengths 
and/or weaknesses in the mathematics curriculum and/or instructional program. 



SUMMARY - KIRIS Data Analysis 

Based on the results of the KIRIS data analysis, the following are trends in student 
performance: 
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STEP 2 
Additional Student Data 

Collect other '^eeds assessment data to identify problem areas that affect student 
performance. If applicable, record school data on the following: 

1 . Number of students participating in ESS - list age/grade levels 



2. Number of students enrolled in gifted, honors, or advanced classes - list 
age/grade levels 



3. Number of detentions - list age/grade levels 



4. Number and types of parent support groups 



5. Number of scheduled conferences held and number of parents attending 



6. Type of school committees and membership representation (teachers, parents, 
students etc.) 



7. Extent of minority participation on council, committee, and at school events 



8. Types and frequency of communication with home 



9. List the types of activities for which parents regularly visit the school 
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Additional Data 
(continued) 



Answer # 10 onlv if school is currently operating a schoolwide project and completing its 
3rd year of pr^ct implementation. This data will substitute for the 3rd year evaluation 
requirement. 

10. Summarize the results of student achievement data. e.g.. desired outcomes, 
diagnostic tests, promotion rates, etc. 



1 1 . Record any other pertinent school data here, include strengths as well as 
weaknesses. 



SUMMARY - Additional Student Data 

Based on the additional data collected, the following problem areas may affect student 
performance; 
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STEPS 
Surveys 



Tg^cher Qu estionnaire 

1 . What age/grade level(s) do you teach? 

2. Rate in order your top four Choices to show how likely f^^sistance would lead to 
success in school for students not achieving as expected. Rank 1 beside your 
top choice, 2 beside your second, etc. 

a ^extra instruction beyond school day 

b' ^extra instruction beyond school week (Saturday) 

Q ^extra instruction beyond school year (summer) 

d. ^extra library instruction 

e. ^extra social work assistance 

f. ^extra student counseling (general) 

g help to increase self-confidence 

h. help to increase self-esteem 

i. help to increase social skills 

j. help to increase study skills 

k ^working with students in the home 

I. ^working with parents in the home 

m. other (please indicate) 



3 If an instructional resource staff member were available to the school for 

assistance, rate the following areas in order of priority, with 1 being the greatest 
need. 

a. ^Writing 

b. Problem Solving 

c. Integrated Learning 

d. ^Technology 

e. Other (please indicate) 



Based on your experience with students, what are the major barriers to student 
learning? 



What alternative strategies could the school employ to diminish these barriers, 
thus providing greater opportunity for all students to reach the proficient level of 
performance? 
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STEP 3 
Surveys 



parent Ques tionnaire 

1 . What age/grade level is your chilcl(ren)? . 

2 Rate in order yn.ir t n pfnur choices to show how likely assistance would lead to 
suc^ss in rchool for students not achievi^ as expected. Rank 1 bes.de your 
top choice, beside your second, etc. 

a ^extra instruction beyond school day 

b" ^extra instruction beyond school week (Saturday) 

c. ^extra instruction beyond school year (summer) 

d. ^extra library instruction 

e. ^extra social work assistance 

f . extra student counseling (general) 

g. help to increase self-confidence 

h. help to increase self-esteem 

i. help to increase social skills 

j. help to increase study skills 

k. ^working with students in the home 

1. ^working with parents in the home 

m. pother (please indicate) 

3 In what ways can school staff improve communication to you relative to: 
important dates and events, your child's academic progress, etc? 



4 The Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA) has brought about major changes 
in the way students are taught. Below is a list of topics related to the KERA 
components. Please rate these topics, according to your need to better 
understand them, in order of priority with 1 being your top choice. 

a. Preschool Program 

b. Primary Program 

c. Learning Goals and Academic Expectations 

d. ^Technology 

e KIRIS Assessment (open-response questions, portfolios and 

performance events) 

f School-Based Decision Making 

5. What can school staff do that might enable you to become more involved with 
school programs and activities? 
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STEP 4 
Schooiwide Program 
Needs Assessment Analysis Summary 

Analyze the data gathered through the KIRIS Data Analysis. Additional Student Data, 
and Surveys. Respond to the following: 

1 List student performance needs/problems under the appropriate categories. 
(These are sample categories with examples of student needs.) 



1 Preschool Program 


Primary Program 


Learning Goals/ 
Academic Expectations 


Technology 


1 . (such as: currently j 
1 serving less than 1/2 of 1 
j preschoolers) [ 


1. (such as: difficulty 
integrating Entry tevel 
into Primary Program) 


1. 


1 . 


[2. 


2. 


0 i 


2. 


1 1 


3. 


1 


3. 


1 4 


4. 


A 1 


4. 


[5. 


5. 


f^ 1 

0. I 


5. 


Curriculum Alignment 

1 (open-response questions. 
1 portfolios, performance 
1 events) 


Writing 


Dr/\KlAm ^nlwina 1 


Social/Health 


1 1 . (such as: high percent of 
1 novices in science) 


1 . (such as: writing in 
content areas) 


1. 


1 . (such as: high percent of 
students virith nutritional 
needs) 


1 2 


2. 


2. 


2. 


1 ^ 


1 ^ 


1 


[3. 


1 * 


1 4. 


1 4 


1 4 


[s. 


1 ^■ 


Is. 


1 5. 


1 Other 


1 Other 


I Other 


1 Other 


1 'I 


1 1- 


1 1 


1 1- 


I2. 


1 2. 


1 2- 


1 2 


1 3 


1 ^ 


1 3- 


1 3- 


4. 




1 ^■ 


1 4- 


1 5. 


1 ^ 


1 5. 


1 5. 
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SWP Needs Assessment Analysis 
(continued) 

2. Based on question #1 , identify and prioritize the top category(s) of need: 

1. 3.- 

2 4. 



INITIAL PLANNING 

The top category(s) of need becomes the basis for planning (or making changes in) the 
schoolwide program. Before the next section is completed, the school should form 
committees based on the categories of need. Each committee can then research the 
need and make recommendations/changes for the focus of the schoolwide program. 
There should be ongoing communication between the committee and the staff as 
recommendations are formulated. 

3 For the top category(s) of need, list changes in the school's instructional program 
which will assist in the alignment between what currently exists and what is 
needed to improve student performance. 



Need: 


Need: 


Need: 


Need: 


Change: 


Change: 


Change: 


Change: 


Change: 


Change: 


Change: 


Change: 


Change: 


Change: 


Change: 


Change: 



List professional development programs (or followup activities) that will support 
staff in implementing these changes/recommendations. 
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SWP Needs Assestnent Analysis 
(continued) 



5. How will parents be involved in the implementation of these changes? 



6. List goals which will focus the school on implementing these 
changes/recommendations. 



List activities and timelines which will help accomplish each goal. 
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RESOURCES: 

CURRICULUM & 
ASSESSMENT, 
PRESCHOOL, 
SBDM, AND OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS 
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RESOURCES 

CURRICULUM and ASSESSMENT 

Articles: 

"Pieces that Bring it all Together," Kentucky Teacher, Aug 1994. pp. 10-11. 

"Keys to Higher KIRIS Scores." Bonus Pullout Section, Kentucky Teacher, Dec 
1994/Jan 1995. 

"KIRIS Assessment Annotated Items," Kentucky Teacher, Feb 1 995. pp. 1 0-11 . 



WRITING 



REGION 



MODEL PROGRAMS 
(WRITING) 



Region 1 | Caldwell Co. Middle-Writing Portfolio 

Livingston Central HS-Writing Across 
the Curriculum & School 
Communication Connection 

Paducah Ind. Schools-ESS 

Barkley Elem.-Ft. Campbell-Primary 

Christian Co.-Districtwide Plan 

Henderson Co.-Technology 

Henderson Co.-Bend Gate Elem.- 
Technology 

Henderson Co.-South Jr. HS-Parents & 
Community 



PUBLICATIONS OR 
OTHER RESOURCES 



KET Workshop Series 
KET Scoring Trng. Series 
Teacher Handbook 
Parent Handbook 



REGION 



Region 2 



MODEL PROGRAMS 
(WRITING) 



Warren Co.-Rich Pond Elem.-Writing 
Prog. Portfolios (grants)-Teacher 
Publication of Prompts 

Warren Co.-Briston Elem. -Primary Prog. 
(KELP)-Team approach-Betty Lou 
Smith-Ky. Elem. Principal of the Year 

Larue Co. -District Plan 

Simpson Co.-Simpson Co. Elem. & 
Middle Schools-Districtwide-ESS and 
Parent Communication Relations 

Bowling Green JHS-Technology & 
Musical Computer Lab 

Hardin Co.-North Hardin HS & Central 
Hardin HS-ESS-lnnovative Grants & HS 
Restructuring 

Butler Co. HS- HS Restructuring 



PUBLICATIONS OR 
OTHER RESOURCES 



KET Workshop Series 

KET Scoring Trng. Series 

Teacher Handbook 

Parent Handbook 

Letters to the Reviewer 
(4th grade) principals- 
Larry Blankenship 



Region 4 



Region 6 



Bellevue Ind.-Grandview Elem.-ESS 

Kenton Co.-Taylor Mill Elem.-Primary 
Writing 

Oldham Co.-Crestwood Elem .-Teacher 
Conferencing Plan-Primary & 4th Grade 

Oldham Co. -South Oldham HS-High 
School Writing Program 



KET Workshop Series 
KET Scoring Trng. Series 
Teacher Handbook 
Parent Handbook 



Whitley Co.-Terry Skinner-Title 
Schoolwide Program 



Wayne Co.-Geneva Cooper-Title I (Full- 
time Writing Resource Teacher and 
Handbooks Developed) 



KET Workshop Series 
KET Scoring Trng. Series 
Teacher Handbook 
Parent Handbook 
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REGION 



Region 7 



MODEL PROGRAMS 
(WRITING) 



Boyd Co.-Catlettsburg Elem.-lnnovative 
Scheduling; Instruction for Developing 
Writing/Mathematics Portfolios for 
grades 4 & 5 

Carter Co.-West Carter HS-3 Univ. 
Writing Projects & Aligning L/A 
Curriculunfi guided by Linda Edv»/ards 

le\N\s Co.-Lewis Co. HS-Univ. Writing 
Project-Diane Johnson-Writing/Science 
and Science Portfolios 



PUBLICATIONS OR 
OTHER RESOURCES 



KET Workshop Series 
KET Scoring Trng. Series 
Teacher Handbook 
Parent Handbook 



Region 8 j Pikeviile Ind.-Senior Peer Tutoring 
Programs 

Title I Teachers as Resource Teachers 
in many schedules 

Jones Fork Elem.-Knott Co. 

Leslie Co.- Leslie Co.Middle-Adopted 
Whole Language Program 

Breathitt Co.-Sebastin Middle-Help 
I w/Writing and Mathematics Portfolios 

Breathitt Co.-LBJ Elem.-Title I 
Schoolwide Program-Resource 
Teachers in Writing and Mathematics; 
Work with gr. 3 & 4 using Technology 

Breathitt Co.-Roussau-Primary-Multi- 
Age K-6; Integrated Title I into this 
program 



KET Workshop Series 
KET Scoring Trng. Series 
Teacher Handbook 
Parent Handbook 
KWP 
KRA/I-RA 

Technology the Title 1 

Reader Responses-Lea 
Parsons 

Reading Teacher 

Reading Journal 

English Journal 

Reading Recovery, Iowa 
City, lA 
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PARTNFRSHIP FOR RPFORM IN PtATivPS IN SCIFNCE AND MATHEMATICS 
fPRISM ) - MoHal r.hanqe SitA « ^MCS\ and ABSftSHmftnt PgYglQPmgnt 



REGION 



Region 1 



Region 2 



Region 3 



MODEL PROGRAMS 
(PRISM) 



PUBLICATIONS OR 
OTHER RESOURCES 



Calloway Co.-Calloway County Middle- 
1993-94 MCS-Development of Units of 
Study in Mathematics and Science- 
Integration of Technology into 
Instruction 

Christian Co.-Hopkinsville Middle-1993- 
94MCS 

Providence Ind.-Broadway Elem.-1994- 
95 MCS 



Larue Co.-Larue County Middle-1993- 

94 MCS-Mathematics Case Studies- 
Doris Jean Holleran 

Meade Co.-Stuart Pepper Middle-1994- 

95 MCS 



Jefferson Co.-Noe Middle-1 993-94 
MCS-Development of Units of Study in 
Mathematics and Science-Integration of 
Technology into Instruction 

Jefferson Co.-Barret Traditional Middle- 
1994-95 MCS 



P 12 Mathematics and 
Science Performance and 
Portfolio Tasks and 
Training 

PRISM Assessment 
Development Cadre 
(Mathematics & Science) 



Region 4 



Kenton Co.-Woodland Middle-1 993-94 
MCS-Development of Units of Study in 
Mathematics and Science-Complex 
Instruction 

Grant Co.-Grant County Middle-1 994-95 
MCS 
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REGION 



Region 5 



Region 6 



Region 7 



Region 8 



MODEL PROGRAMS 
(PRISM) 



Scott Co.-Georgetown Middle-1 993-94 
MCS 

Fayette Co.-Lexington Traditional 
Magnet-1 993-94 MCS 

Jessamine Co.-Jessamine County 
Middie-1 994-95 MCS 



Madison Co.-Foley Midd!e-1 993-94 
MCS-Development of Units of Study in 
Mathematics and Science 

Pulaski Co.-Northern Middie-1 994-95 
MCS 



Martin Co.-lnex Middle-1 993-94 MCS 

Fleming Co.-Simons Middle-1 994-95 
MCS 



Floyd Co.-James D. Adams Middle- 
1993-94 MCS-Mathematics & Science 
Integration 

Lee Co.-Lee County Middle-1 994-95 
MCS 

Pike Co.-Mullins Elem.-1 994-95 MCS 



PUBLICATIONS OR 
OTHER RESOURCES 



P-12 Mathematics and 
Science Perfomaance and 
^'ortfolio Tasks and 
Training 

PRISM Assessment 
Development Cadre 
(Mathematics & Science) 




PRESCHOOL 



MODEL PROGRAMS 
(PRESCHOOL) 

Calloway Co.-Preschoo!/Head 
Center 



Start 



Covington Independent-Biggs Early 
Childhood Center (National Recognition 
for Title I in Preschool-Parent 
Involvement-NAEYC Accredited) 



Anderson Co.-Preschool (NAEYC 
Accreditation/High-Scope Model) 

Bourbon Co.-Preschool/Head Start 
(Exemplary Parent Involvennent and 
Services to all 4 yr. olds) 

Boyle Co.-Preschool (Family 
Literacy/Even Start) 



Harlan Independent-Sunshine Center 
(Preschool/FRYSC/Child Care 
Combined) 

Lincoln Co.-Preschool/Head Start 
(Parent Involvement Mobile Units for 
Parent-Child Programs) 

Pulaski Co.-Preschool (Curriculum, 
PACE/Family Literacy) 



PUBLICATIONS OR 
OTHER RESOURCES 

KDE - Preschool 
Documents: 
1. |<;on^yr;.t^v Preschool 
Sel{::2iUdy(1994) (Quality 
program indicators across 
program funding types - 
KERA, PACE, Head Start, 
etc.) 

y PrayrhpQl Project - 
T<>Qhnical Assistance 
Papers (1991) (for 
teachers - basics of 
classroom layout 
curriculum, parent 
involvement) 



Other: 

3. E^rl y Childhood 
pp> qinnal Tr gininq Centers 



(RTCs) provide most of 
the preschool training in 
the state - funded through 
KDE (IDEA). 



SCHOOL-BASED DECISION MAKING (SBDM) 



porji^n^l fi?A/i<?fi Center SBDM St9ff: 

Region 1 Martha Cessna BfiflifiD-S VinceMattox 

fiegion 2 Brenda McGowan Region g Betty Jo McKinney 

Region 3 DeanHite Egflml Gail Clark 

BefliQn4 Connie Deats EefliOttl LayneTackett 

ppnt^^ Ptjl:^lications: 

Q YNiPRr.v School-BHSPd ner ision Mf^Kinq HandbOQk; available forrev^^^^ at 
each school and school dist^^^^^^^ call Susie Morrow at (502) 564-3421 

"Common Agenda"; a bi-monthly KDE publication for school councils; call Cheri 
Meadows at (502) 564-4201 

p^riiitatnr-s Guidp firhnnl-Based necision MaKinq; call KSBA at (800) 372- 
2962 

piortin q Parents ^ ^rhon\ Council: Ky. Congress of Parents & Teachers (502) 
564-4378 

KfrSC Model ^r.hnnl Counc il Bv-Laws: KASC (606) 238-2188 

Videos : (call Division of Media Services at (502) 564-2000) 

"Special Education and School-Based Councils" covers discussions of federal 
laws that school councils need to be aware of as they develop policies for their 
schools 

'Voices of Change" covers a discussion of the school council concept and 
education reform goals for school-based decision making; 

The following resources are available from The Prichard Committee for Academic 
Excellence: (606) 233-9849 or (800) 928-21 1 1 

"Kentucky School Councils: Leadership for Empowerment" 

!=^^ h ff ff'-Ra«ed Deci «^ inn Makino: A Guide for School Cp unoil Members and 
Qthgrs Second Edition 1993 

"Update on SBDM Law: Recent Changes and Clarifications, Parts 1 and 2" 
"School Councils: How Do We Plan Our Work? Parts 1 and 2" 
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pthfir Resources : 

TranRfQrmationc- Kftntunkv's C irrir.ulum Framftwork, Volumes I and II; available 
for review at each school and school district office 

Kpntunky Educ ntim T-"hn"l(^gY P'«""i"9 Workbook: also available from school 
district technology coordinators 

Kpntiinkv School Laws Book : available for review at most schools and school 
district offices 

Rr.honl Health Services Manual : available for review in each school 
nn j^PlinftR and Refi niirres for Eytendefl sSchOOl Service? 

NDN Catalogue on F1i'^«tinnal Programs that Work; call Janet Stevens at (502) 
564-2672 

"Purchasing Guide & Course Outlines for High Schools", available at your local 
district 

Thfi Wonder Years . Primary Program 

t^tf ^fo Rpgiilations and Rprommende d Best Practices for Kentucky's Pmm 
Program 

P rimary Thoughts: jmpiftmentina Kentucky's Primary Program 

^^ntnr.k y Education Rftfnrm: Getti ng Ready for School. A Parent's Guide 

It'*; ^ Never Too Ef>rls/ to Start Building Block s for Education: Preschool 

PrftfesRinnal Development Integr a ted Series: Kentucky's PreschQOl Program 

Kentucky Presnhonl Proiect- Technical A ssistance Papers: Preschool Division 
(502) 564-7056 

The "Eisenhower Program Resource Guide for Mathematics and Science"; call 
the Division of Program Resources at (502) 564-3791 
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TITLE I SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAM PLAN 
for LEA Approval 

(Section 111 4 of Improving America's School Act of 1994) 



g^^QOL ALLOCATION . 

particular component. The LEA is responsible for approving the plan and must keep it on tile. 



1. Consultation 



Ze^s^^ ^mlnTNote: ,nhlschoo,«ide program is no, sa« » m parent. oon,.a„« mus. 



submitted with the plan to the LEA. 



2. Needs Assessment 

noQrrihP the needs assessment process used to assess the needs of all children in the school 
S on thei^pe^ meeting the academic expectations. Include the mvolvement 

of the comS and the individuals who will carry out the plan. Include trends in student 
performa^^^^^^^^ content areas (reading, mathematics, science and social stud.es) based on the 
results of the KIRIS data analysis. 



3. Strategies for School Reform 

Describe the strategies that will be used by the entire school to reform the instructional program. 
Include the following in the description: 

► How the instructional program of the entire school will provide all children the opportunity to mee 
the State's proficient and distinguished performance levels. 

, How research-based teaching strategies will be utilized throughout the school, particularly to 
improve the performance of students scoring novice and apprentice. 

► How the school will increase the amount and quality of learning time through programs such as 
extended school year and before- and after-school and summer programs. 

► How the school will provide an enriched and accelerated curriculum. 
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How the school will meet the educational needs of historically underserved populations, including 
girls and women. 

How the school will address the particular needs of children who are targeted through any 
program tsuch as m^^^^^^^^^ in the schoolwide program and how the school will determine 

5 thi need* of these students are being met. Strategies may include counseling and mentoring services, 
^mprehenirvel^^^^^^^^^ °^ empioyabiiity and occupational skills, career and college 

awareness and school-Vo-work transition services. 

If applicable, how the schoolwide program is consistent with and will help implement the school 
transfomnation plan. 



4. Staffing 

Describe how the school will assure that instruction will be delivered by highly qualified 
professional staff. 



List all Title I funded personnel at the school including support personnel. Explain the need(s) that 
person will help address and the instruction/activity(s) that person will carry out. 



Title I Funded 
Position (in PTEs) 



Need(8) Addressed 



in8truction/Activity(s) 



5. Staff Development 

Describe professional development (including followup activities) the staff will receive to enable all 
children in the school to meet the academic expectations. 
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6. Parent Involvement 

Describe strategies, such as family literacy services, planned to increase parent involvement. 



7. Preschool Transition 

If applicable, describe how the school will assist in the transition from preschool to the primary 
program. 



8. Decision-Making 

overall instructional program. 



9. Students Not Meeting Standards 

Describe the additional assistance students who are not meeting the academic expectations will 
Se include how the school will identify these students' difficulties on an ongoing bas.s and 
IhrperiodS^^ for teachers on how to provide assistance to individual students. Note. Th,s 
assistance is not just from the Title 1 funded staff. 



10. Teacher-Parent Conferences 

Describe the provisions for teacher-parent conferences for students not meeting the academic 
expe^?a?ion! These provisions should include what the school will do to help the student and 
whaHhe oarents can do to help the student. Note: This provision does not require the school to develop an 
^Id^^S^uS^^^ student. Nor does this provision relieve the school from the requirement 

under the IDEA to develop lEPs for students with disabilities. 
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1 1 . other Areas 

List all of the state local and federal programs that will be included in the schoolwide Program. 
Ky fescHbe how all funding sources (Title I and others) will help implement the schoolw.de 
program. 



Program/Funding Source 


Description of How Program Will Help 
Imnlement the SWP 



























Describe how the school will provide individual student assessment results and an interpretation of 
the Ssute to pa^^^^^^ who participate in the state assessment. Describe the provisions 

to d lagg^^^^^^^ the assessment results of students by economica ly d>sadvantaged vs^ 

m)rdS vs. non. Limited English Proficiency, by gender, major racial or ethnic groups and to 
report the data to the public if statistically sound. 




If aDoroDriate describe how the schoolwide program will be coordinated with programs under the 
LhooUto!^^^^^ Act of 1994, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 

Education Act, and the National and Community Service Act of 1990. 



Describe how the schoolwide program plan will be revised and updated on an ongoing basis. 
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12. Mini-Budget 



List activities and corresponding amounts to be budgeted from Title I funds, 
the Title I school allocation. 



Budget Activiry 


Amount 
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CHECKLIST FOR LEA APPROVAL OF 
TITLE I SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAM PLAN 

expand on that particular component. 



Schoolwide Program Plan for . 



YES NO 



School 



S^s?|!^description indicate that the community and ind vidua s «rtio v«nll 

out the plan (teachers, principals, other staff, parents of students and 
Sms if high scL^^ wer^ involved in p lanning the schoolw.de program? 

Does the description include how the plan will be made available to 

p arents and the community? . 

If the SWP is not satisfactory to the parents, are parent comments 
sub mitted with the plan? 

2 Needs Assessment , , ^. 

' Does the description indicate that the needs of all children were assessed 
based on their performance toward meeting the academic expectations? 



Does the needs assessment include an analysis of KIRIS data? 



Strategies for School Reform 

Does the description indicate that the entire school will be involved in 
reforming the instructional program? 
Does the d escription include the following: 

How the instructional program of the entire school will provide all the 
opportu nity to meet proficient and distinguished performance levels? 

How research-based teaching strategies will be utilized throughout the 
school (particularly to improve the performance of students sconng novice 
and apprentice? 

How the school will increase the amount and quality of learning time? 
How the school will provide an enriched and accelerated curriculum? 
How the school will meet the educational needs of historically underserved 
populations? 



How the school will address the particular needs of children who are 
targeted through any program included in the schoolwide program? 
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If applicable, how the SWP is consistent with and will help implement the 
STP? 



IS description indicate that instruction will be delivered by highly 

qualified professional staff? 

Are the Tit le 1 funded perso nnel based on identified needs? 

Title I funded personnel in addition t ^EEK/local funded staff? 

?^"me7o&"al aotiviWes appropriate to enable all children in the 

school to meet academic expectations? 

Are appropriate followu p activities included?_ 

^ :rj?Srngease parent Involvement appropriate?, 

' S^^!S?L'~ns«on from preschool to the primary program 
appr opriate to meet stu dentneeds?_ 

SSte"»on indicate how teachers will be involved in decisions 
regarding the use of additional^sessmente^ 



Ka'ir^nitr students who are not meeting the 
academic expectations seem adequate? 



Does the description include how these students' difficulties will be 

iden tified on an ongoing basis? . . 

Does the description include training for teachers on how to provide 
assi stance to individual students?_ 

^3"5SSH5S7a.ent conferences for students not 

m eeting the academic expectations? 

Do the provisions include what the school will do to help the student and 
what the parents can do to helpthestudenff 

?^"l on" state, local and federal programs that will be included in the 

SWP listed? ^ . 

Do the descriptions indicate how the programs will help implement the 
SWP? 

in the state assessment? 
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Are there provisions to disaggregate data and report the data to the public? | 






If aDDropriate, does the descnption indicate now me ^v^"; i 
coordinated with School-to-Work. Perkins Vocational and the National And 
Community Sen/ice programs? L 






Does the description specify how the plan wll_berevise£?^^ 






12. Mini-Budget . 

Are the Title 1 funded staff reflected in the mini-budget? 






Does the mini-budget include activities based on the needs assessment to 
reform the instructional program of the school? 




— 


Does the total equal the Title 1 school allocation? 






Areas to Check to Maintain Compliance 






Is there documentation that a school operating a SWP using Title 1 and 
u^ds from^^^^^ programs shall not be relieved of statutory and regulatory 
reauirements applicable to those programs relating to (1 ) health and 
sS TaTcivil rights; (3) gender equity: (4) participation and involvement 
Sents teachers and other educational personnel; (5) private school 
chHdren (err^aim^ of effort; (7) comparability of services. (8) use of 
Federal funds to supplement, not supplant non-federal funds; (9) 
distribution of funds to SEAs and LEAs? 
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TITLE I SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

for SEA Approval 

(Section 11 14 of Improving America's School Act of 1994) 

SCHOOL ALLOCATION 



district plan. Attach additional pages as needed. 
Needs Assessment 

Summarize the comprehensive needs assessment of all children in the school. 



Strategies for School Reform 

Summarize the strategies that will be used by the entire school to refomn the instructional program. 
Sde how the^^^^^^ program will help implement the school transforniation plan. 



Staffing 



List all Title I funded personnel at the school including support personnel. Explain the need(s) that 
person will help address and the instruction/activity(s) that person will carry out. 



Title 1 Funded 
Position (in PTEs) 


Need(s) Addressed 


lnstructlon/Activity(s) 



























Staff Development 

Summarize professional development (including followup activities) the staff will receive. 
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Parent Involvement 

Summarize parent involvement activities planned. 



State. Local and Federal Programs Included In the Schoolwide Program 

1 ist all of the State local and federal programs that will be included in the schoolwide program. 
Descllbrho^^^^^^^^ (Trtle I and others) will help implement the schoolwide program. 



Program/Funding Source 


Description of How Program Will Help Implement 

theSWP 



























Mini-Budget 

List activities and corresponding amounts to be budgeted from Title 1 funds. The total must equal the 
Title I school allocation. 



Budget Activity 


Amount 
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BRIEF NO. 3 



SUMMER 1992 



School Rtstructuring 1 
Sytttmlc Curriculum Rtform 2 

ThtPromiMOfSysttmIc 
Curriculum R»form 2 



UmHs o1 Systemic 
Cuniculum Rilorm 
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By Pcnnission of Wisconsin 
Center for Education Research 

When School Restructuring Meets 
Systemic Curriculum Reform 

FredM. Nermann and WillurnH CJunt _i u l K 1 

oIicynukc« face , throne propc-al^m^o^^^^^ 

choice, new system* of ^^^'^ r^l^'^.^T^ mT.U we» how one refom, 
„ch initiative should be cc^.der^^^^^ 

ruTd"b;'::;ftedtos^n..etofm^^^^ 

Weex«ninehere^e«l.n«^^^^^ 
lystemic curriculum reform. School f^^g^ i„ ^hooU. Systemic cumcu- 
roles «^ ~le, that govern how educaton "^^^^^^ ^„ou a range of schools.^ 
lum reform concentrates more directly "^^^^^'J^ J^th the promise and limita- 

Tr^trr:^^^^^^^^^ 
grurri\ncluaea.^ 

«ro« grades or disciplines; ^^f^'^JT^^^^JU ^tcomes-based assessrncnt. 
grouping with heterogeneous classes; replacmg ««ealinB ways, h invites funda- 

•^h^l rernKturing differs from prior rrfon?^ "^^^oi^^^ «*^»" 
niental redesign of teachir2«.d le.rn.ngto^«^^ 

symptoms, of low quality ^'"""^^^ one project after 

vision and capacity to uJentify ^"^^^^ unLtaTdsYhat for reforms to 

«.d collegial school "i^^ j^- '^^^^^ raises new problems. 

Sni^:?WoLa(ly prepared to^^^^^ 

Second, the attention to governance. ""'^""^ J^"^^ i„ues in cuniculum 
need for social suppon can easily «^ve-taff ^^^^^^^ ^^^o h rtn teaching a common 
.nd instniction. By involving teachers "^ """'"^^^^^^^ cunicular issues 

cuniculum. school restnicturing can diminish attention trom impo 
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Systemic reform 
promises to 
provide the new 
"heef' or 
substantive 
content to replace 
superficial 
curriculum 
coverage and 
tedious instruction 
in basic skills. 
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Finallvt when tcachcn do focus on improving 
curriculum and instruction, ihcy o^ien confront 
three problems that school restructuring alone 
cannot solve (a) disagreement within the Khool 
on how and what to teach; (b) bck of curriculum 
materials that offer challenging academic content 
engaging for culturally diverse and at-risk stu- 
dcnu; and» (c) district or state policies in curricu- 
lum, tMessment, teacher prcpamtion, or staff 
development that hinder the school's efforu to 
improve curriculum and instruction. 

Whether school restructuring will contribute 
improved, high quality' cuniculum seems to be 
an open question. How can systemic curriculum 
reform help restnictured schools to resolve 
these problems? 

Systtmic Curriculum Reform 

According to advocates of systemic reform, 
the mstitutions that most mflucnce curricu- 
lum and instrxjction in Khools are colleges and 
universities that prepare teachers; state agencies 
that license teachers; regional agencies that issue 
regulations on curriculum, testing, and staff devel- 
opment; producers of tests and instnjctional mate- 
rials; and staff development organiations.^ Yei 
these organiations are not coordinated to support 
high quality , challenging curriculum. Suppose that 
a state developed high quality guidelines for cur- 
riculum content K-12. Publtthers* texts, geared to a 
national market of different expectations, offer few 
resources to teach the intended material. The 
state's own univenity prepares novice teachers not 
to teach the state curriculum, but instead to pass 
courses in the academic disciplines and education 
that might even contradict the curriculum. The 
new sure curriculum would likewise be ignored, or 
io aims undermined by producers of national tesu. 
The systemic solution is to find a way of aligning 
the products and services of these organiations. 

Reform of this son needs to be developed 
through a state or broad regional framework, not 
school by school. Not only do schools lack 
authority and influence over the institutions 
which shape curriculum, but individual schools 
lack the technical capacity to develop compre- 
hensive programs. It is the states* constitutional 
responsibility to provide all students equal access 
to high quality education^ 

Systemic curriculum reform relies on resources 
and standards beyond the school, but proponents 
also recogni:e the dangers of centralized, top- 
down regulation. They imist that individual 
schools retain broad discretion over instruction. 
Systemic reform would provide substantive con- 



tent through curriculum standards, instructional 
materials, assessments and staff developmem, bat 
would refrain from prescribing details of class- 
room practice and school organization Instead, u 
would present guidelines and resources for assess- 
ment, curriculum and staff development thai 
individual Khools could adapt Teacher prepara 
tion imtitutiom would align their mstwction to 
the sy»tem*s guidelines and resources 

The PromiM of Systemic 
Curriculum Reform 

Teachers in restructured schools often consider 
curriculum guides, published instructional 
materials, ard tests woefully inadequate They 
crave ideas for teachir^ academic subjects in ways 
that motivate culturally diverse students who the> 
often feel have not been adequately prepared for 
the cunent grade level or course. Although indi- 
vidual tcKhers may work hard to develop neu 
curriculum ard tests, there is usually not enough 
time to teach solid consensus about the best cur- 
riculum, or to produce materials of sufficient qual- 
ity to be validated by authorities beyond the 
school. And they worry that the knowledge and 
skills they teach will wither away for lack of rein- 
forcement in subsequent curriculum 

Ideally, systemic curriculum reform would 
solve xhtut problems by offering curriculum 
guides, irtttructional materials, and assessment 
tools impressive enough to stimulate greater staff 
consensus within schools. A longitudinal curricu- 
lum framework would pcniii; teachers to assume 
certain student competence at entry and count 
on reasonable continuity in subsequent studies 
Continuous access to staff development aligned 
with these resources would help teachers to use 
and adapt the curriculum to suit the special cir- 
cutnstarKes of their nudent body. 

By providing such a framework, teachers 
would be free to think more productively about 
critical details of pedagogy which now receive 
almost r>o attention. In this sense, systemic 
reform promises to provide the new "beef* or sub- 
tuntive content to replace superficial curriculum 
coverage and tedious irutruction m basic skills 
The school restructuring process could then focus 
on deliverir^ the content most effectively. 

Limits of Systemic Curriculum Reform 

Other nations such as Japan or Oermnnv have 
already achieved alipnment o! curriculum, 
testing, and teacher preparation. The^e ct^untne- 
have an ambiiitw common cuniculum tor all stu- 
<lents in pnmar>' Khoi^l; almoi^t no standardired 



testing, and a high degree of teacher commnment 
and cooperation m preparing lessons to teach the 
curriculum. School re$tn»cturing in the United 
States however, raises at least four issues that sys- 
temic 'reform proposals have vet to resolve: (*) 
teaching broad consensus on cuniculum goals; (b) 
overcoming economic and political obstacles to 
institutional alignment; (c) reuining sufficient 
autonomy for KhooU and teachers to cultivate 
nofeuional commitment to »v»temic cumculum; 
and (d) offering staff development broad enough 
to improve the existing skilU of teachers uxd 
address legitimate concerns beyond cumculum. 

Systemic policy in other nations is supponed 
by strong cultural and institutional consetuus 
over cuniculum content. But in the United 
States, longstandmg disagreement over curricu- 
lum goals will probably continue. Reaching agree- 
ment will be complicated by pe«isting conflict 
between traditional and progressive visions of 
education.* For example, traditionalists empha- 
size the need for exposure to broad surveys of 
knowledge and basic skills, while progressives 
stress in-depth understanding and critical think- 
ing of a smaller set of topics. 

The second problem is how actually to achieve 
alignment at a state, regional, or national level. 
The producers of curriculum guidelines, instruc- 
tional materials, tests, teacher education, and staff 
development include a variety of public and pri- 
vate organizations operating under different 
authority stnjctures and incentive systems. 
Theoretically, a central state organization could 
conceptualize, produce, and deliver all the 
required goods and ser^•ices. Or the state could 
conceivably create powerful economic incentives 
for existing organizations to align their work more 
closely to a state framework. One problem of 
depending upon the state for aligninent is that 
democratic, interest -group politics often produce 
trade-offs, compromises, and incoherent policy. 
Coordinating the work of diverse, traditionally 
autonomous organiutions. will ultimately depend 
building sustained, serious commitment to a 
xe challenging cuniculum for all children, 
ignment thus depends upon bfoad consensus. 
How to arrive at consensus on and alignment 
A-ard appropriate. Jugh quality cuniculum stan- 
rds is another matter. Potential dangers of inad- 
uate or even hannful systemic standards raise 
. dilemma of centralized, top-down, versus 
centralized, bottom-up refonn. How will states 
•e specific guidance but at the same time permit 
;al schools and mdividuM teachers enouph dis- 
rtion and autonomy to respond to their unique 
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circumstances' The challenge is to strike a hal- 
ance between two extremes. A high y specific and 
prescribed cumculum dampens local o«-nership, 
but a very general one with hroad-ranging 
options, offers no defininve guidance. 

Systemic cumculum refonn concentrates 
appropriately on cumadum, but it must also recog- 
nize the exuting skilU and concerns of teachers. 
Most teachers are not prepared for the new con- 
tent or pedagogy contempbted by »V»«mic 
leforni. For example, "teaching for undersuivJing 
in mathematics requires both a new u-ay of think- 
ing about math and a new. more panicipatory 
kind of teaching.* At the same time, teachers raise 
low of questions rebted to cumculum implemen- 
ttt«)n. How can the cumculum be uught to a 
heterogeneous group? How can 1 get students to 
ulk constmctively with one another about the 
cuniculum? How can I keep all students up to date 
when at least 20% are absent each day? How can 
we get all members of our teaching team to buy m 
to the pUn? How do 1 respond to parents who 
think the cuniculum is either too regimented or 
too pennissive? Where will 1 find time to respond 
thoughtfully to each student's wnting?To imple- 
ment high quality cumculum teachers need help 
with these and other issues arising out of the new 
roles they assume in resnuctured schooU. Systemic 
lefonn thus confronts a twin challenge in staff 
development: providing training commensurate 
with the difficulty of the new material and simul- 
taneously translating it to the broader needs of 
teachers m specific contexts. 



Policymakers 
must develop 
consensus 
around an 
inspiring vision 
of educational 
content and 
deliver the 
resources 
fucessary for 
substantial 
change. 



Conclusion 

Systemic cuniculum refonn has the potential to 
offer restnKtured schools a high quality cur- 
riculum, while school restnKturing offers a pro- 
cess for building the teaching/learning environ- 
ments capable of supporting such a cuniculum m 
diverse school communities. To reach this poten-^ 
tial. policymakers must develop consensus around 
an inspiring vision of educational content arid 
deliver the resources necessary for substantial 
change. School restnicturers must focus on cur- 
riculum and confront problems with implement- 
ing a new. challenging vision of teaching and 
learning. Equity is an important common concern 
for both policy and pr-ciice because of the 
promise and perils of high standards for an 
increasmglv diverse population of students 
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